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PREFACE 

This document is part of a series of research 
reports prepared during 1978-79 in conjunction with an 
action plan for community education research in the 
Mid-Atlantic region. The research plan is one component 
of the 1978-83 Mid-Atlantic Community Education Consortium's 
overall effort in community education development. 

The shortage of research studies on specific aspects 
of community education influenced the decision to develop 
a research agenda* Thr^^e research reports (one each on 
Facilities^ Interagency and Citizen Participation) concluded 
with lists of research questions that are worthy of 
investigation. The questions were used to develop a 
prospectus on community education research, one that is 
expfj<rted to generate research proposals^ 

There is a growing recognition of the importance of 
research and evaluation among the ranks of community education 
practitioners as well as college and university faculty. 
Some researchers are moving toward sti:idies that attempt 
to answer the difficult aspects of community education. For 
example, what differences are there in communities or school 
systems because community education has been implemented? 
Generating data to address this question requires many modes 
of inquiry, several of which are time-»consuining and costly- 
Field studies^ ethnographies, case studies and policy 
analysis studies require percis(t preparati^ and training. 



Moreover, the investigator does not have the convenience of 
studying a community with a mailed survey instrument. 

Most community education research to date has been 
quantitative; it has also been doctoral dissertation in 
format. Agendas for research can guide a variety of 
investigations, using different methodologies* The agenda 
serves as a springboard; it raises key questions and suggests 
avenues to explore - 

The results of research studies a, e often 
unexplained. The researcher doesn't ordinarily communicate 
with field practitioners, and sometimes not even with fellow 
researchers, except through journal articles or papers 
presented at meetings or conferences. 

An active program of research and evaluation is 
essential if community educators are serious about sustaining 
and expanding developmental efforts, nationally • Legislators 
and policy makers are becoming less interested in numbers 
counting and more interested in the qualitative factors noted 
earlier, A system.atic, national research undertaking can 
be one useful strategy for gaining sxipporters and advocates 
of. community education. In addition, research results can 
be used far more successfully in planning in-service and 
on-going training activities for professionals and community 
members . 

This series of research reports represents the work 
of many individuals. Nancy C. Cook, an educational consultant 
and writer, v/as the primary contractor. She was assisted 
by Deborah Spivey^ Jack Ogilvie and I?ebecca Hut ton who 



secured libraries, abstracted materials and_ helped in 

numberous phases of the background research. Pat McAndrew 

advised generously regarding the use of ERIC as did Bill 

Higgins of the National Institute of Education. The members 

of the Mid-Atlantic Consortium Research and Evaluation Board 

(listed in the front) deserve the credit for mapping the 

plan which produced the three research reports before 

actually doing a particular study. Teams of reviewers 

graciously gave of their time and knowledge to react to 

working drafts of each document. They, too, ''are listed at 

the beginning of each report. Ginny Alley of the Mid-Atlantic 

Center did her customary typing magic on both the working 

and final drafts. It is im.possible to recall every conversation 

and piece of advice from friends and colleagues. So many 

people contributed to this enormous, year- long venture. I 

would like, however, to express special appreciation to two 

individuals. Professor Gail McCutcheon provided lengthy 

and penetrating comments on the revised Research Plan developed 

in conjunction with the Research and Evaluation Board. Professor 

Terry A. Schwart2 also advised at several points along the way. 

Her advice was particularly helpful in shaping follow-up plans 

for 1979-80. We all await reaction from the field. 

Michael H. Kaplan 
Charlottesville Virginia 
May 19 7 9 



INTRODUCTION 

« 

t^urpos e of the Report 

The purpose of this paper is to identify and 
describe the literature and research, both the historical 
basis and current status of school facility utilization as 
they relate to the concept of community education, in an 
attempt to recommend critical research needs and raise some 
critical questions that relate to facility use patterns. It 
is not designed to be a comprehensive review of the literature 
and research on the vast field of public school facility use; 
it was not intended to be an analysis of research findings. 
No definitive statements are intended or presumed. This work 
was proposed to identify how public School buildings have 
been and are being used relative to the community education 
precepts . 

The author began this study with no preconceived notions 
and with no quest i.ons or hypotheses posed at the outset , not 
with the intent of ultimately formulating a definitive 
statement with regard to facility utilization patterns; rather, 
the author attempted to sort out? identify and describe the 
current state of the art- 

The methodologv first consisted of the compilation 
of an exhavstivs bibliography by means of a literature search. 
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With the assistance of Dr. William Higgins of the Educational 
Reference Center of the National Institute of Education 
and Mrs. Pat McAndrew of the Science Technology Information 
Center of the University of Virginia, an extensive computer 
search was conducted, utilizing thirty-two descriptors 
relating to facility use in the ERIC-CIJE system^ Indices, 
Dissertation Abstracts and catalogues were searched, materials 
ordered and reviewed , personal correspondence ensued for 
purposes? of procuring otherwise unavailable materials. 
Those sources found to be pertinent to this study are included 
in the "Sources Consulted" section of this paper. ^ 

The findings were then broken out into major categories, 
the first distinction being made between literature and 
research. In the literature some logical patterns emerged 
and the review took on its present form: 

I* T he I ntroduction , including 1) the historical 
basis for use of public school facilities, 2) a glossary of 
pertinent terminology, 3) the justification and rationale 
based upon history and evolving trends, 4) legislation and 
legal para^^ie ters , both past and present. 

II, Erne recent forms , which became apparent in the 
literature search, are largely of the author devising. 
The four forms are operationally or conceptually defined and 
exemplary or representative models are listed and/or described - 
It should be no ted that the list of models is not exhaustive , 
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buL is offered merely to provide examF>les to illustrate the 
various forms. The four forms, also defiiied in the glossary 
of terminology are: 

1) Extended use 

2) Joint use 

3) Re- Use 

4) Mult.i.ple Use 

III. The Research section is further divided into 
two sub-sections: 

1) Review of research describes the purposes and 
findings of various studies facility use patterns as they 
relate either marginally or specifically to the community 
education concept. It should be noted that very few studies 
exist to date relative to this fcODic. 

2) Research needs were derived from various sources. 
Those research questions identified by this two symposia on 
Research Meeds for Cominunity Education and those adduced 

by the former Office of Community Education Research were 
extrapolated and included in this section. The possible 
research questions that emerged from the literature and 
research studies were listed, as were those that evolved 
from the author's intuitive notions based on the community 
education philosophy. Finally, members of the Reviev; Team 
who reacted to the various draft forms of this paper 
contributed a number of significant questions that merit 
further analysis- The paper, then, concludes with a list 



of critical questions that researcbers in community education 
should examine. 

S ources consulted , including all materials that 
were reviewed in the development of this report. 

GLOSSARY OP TERMINOLOGY 

Facility - building (s) and grounds publicly financed by taxation, 
used totally or in part as a pioblic school that is 
planned, constructed, maijitained, utilized, and 
operated by the local school district alone, or in 
conjunction with other public agencies or governmental 
divisions for purposes of public benefit. 

Community education - the concept of a unified effort of 
problem solving at the community level, concerned 
with maximization of resources to effect thm provision 
of personal, educational, social, recreational, 
cultural, and health benefits for all persons of all 
ages within a community, incorporating the components 
of maximum facility utilization, citizen involvement 
and participation, lifelong learning, interagency 
articulation, culminating in a "sense of community." 
The programs, processes, scope , and complexity differ 
from one community to another. 

Social Center early 2 0th Century National Movement advocated 
by Dewey, Ward, and others, concerning the use of a 
public school facility as a comminity center for 
purposes of meeting the fundamental social, cultural, 
educational and hujiian needs of all citizens within a 
community . , 



"Little Re d Scho olhouse "- a term used to describe the 
function of the early schools that were the 
center for all activities of the commun'ity it 
served. 01 sen (195 4) calls these the first cominunity 
schools . 

Community sc hool - a vehicle for delivery of community 

education services; a facility that is in continuous 
operation from morning until night, weekends, holidays, 

V and during the summer months , provid-ing educational, 

cultural, social, and recreational activities for 
the people. ^ 

Extended use - a form of facility utilisation, in which the 
facility is used by the public in the evenings, 
weekends, and during summer months. It is characterized 
by the extended hours of operation. 

Joint use - a coordinated and cooperative form of facility 

utilization in which the school and one or more agencies 
jointly provide needed services for the community 
in a shared setting. This can take the form of a 
shared site, shared construction, and/or shared space. 

Re-use - a form of facility utilization v/hich may be mani- 
fested in one of two v/ays: 1) the restoration of 
a vacant school building or 2) the rejuvenation of 
an older structure through remodeling for new purposes. 
In both cases re-use constitutes the regeneration 
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. of an outdated building to specifications based upon 
the needs and desires of the re-users. It is 
sometimes referred to as recycling, reinstating, 
or reclaiming. 

Multigle^se - a form of facility utilization designed to 
provide a variety of services under one roof to a 
large number of people, of which the school is only 
a part, sometimes providing "one-step shopping" 
for human services. This form is characterized by 
the Human Resource Centers, educational parks, and 
is sometimes referred to as parallel or shared 
use of facilities* 
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History 

"The conwon schoolhouse is in reality the most obvious 
center of national unity, and . . . it is likely to stand 
for a long time to come as the most conspicuous mark of a 
common American life!' (Scudder, 1896). In his article in the 
Atlantic Monthly, Scudder proclaimed his early advocacy for 
the community use of schools, barkening back to the colonial 
period. 

The American schools of colonial days were extensions 
of and reflections back to the home. In the school building, 
town meetings and other civic activities were held. ■"Frequently 
it was a place for the community to play~-where social events 
often occurred. Often it was used as a house of ivorship, 
In time, however, the community influence of the school 
decl ined , 

With the rapid growth of urban life in the United 
States, the schoolhouses fell into general disuse 
for con\niunity purposes. There is some evidence, 
however, that the Lyceum and the numerous' other 
societies for the diffusion of knowledge which 
sprang up during the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century^-mercant ile associations, teachers' 
seminaries, literacy societies, book clubs and 
societies of education, occasionally utilized 
the schoolhouse for their meetings. (Glueck, 
1927, p. 13) 

With the growth of urban centers came all of the 
accompany ina prcblems'-tenenen ts , poverty, illiteracy, 
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crime, poor health, and vices that served as diversions for 
the people who attempted to escape, albeit temporarily, their 
plights. Educators, believing that education could help 
the people improve their situations, devised schemes for 
alleviating the urban problems. One result was fche formation 



expressed belief of these reformers that a democratic nation 
required an educated citizenry. 



than were the daytime programs for children. Cubberley (19 43) 
indicated that the first evening school was established in 
Providence, Rhode Island in 1810, Other writers maintain 
that the first evening school attempts were in New York City 
in 1833, or in Louisville, Kentucky, in 1834 (Knowles, 1962). 
The evening schools did,, however, originate in the cities, and 
maintained their urban orientation for many years, unlike 
the early community schools which reflected rural needs and attitudes 



In this country, community education had been, until the 1950 's 



largely a rural endeavor, undertaken in agricultural com.munities . 
Inasmuch as this nation has a history of commitment to 
agrarian concerns, it seems only fitting that the movement 
began with the cooperative development of rural and agricultural 
communities. One of the first of such ventures was the Bethesda 
School in Georgia, opened in 1740 to instruct orphan boys 
in agricultural education in return for their community service. 

Barnard, a prominent nineteenth-century scholar, 
educator and spokesman for democratic education, is credited 




Evening schools for adults were slower in developing 



with being perhaps the first advocate of community education 
(Decker, 1972). In his "Report on the Condition and Improve- 
ment of the Public Schools of Rhode Island, 1845," 
asserted : 

It is a matter of vital importance to manufacturing 
villages, to close the deep gulf with precipitous 
sides / which too often separates one set of men from 
their fellows, to soften and round the distinctions 
of society which are nowhere else so sharply defined, 
... At least the elements of earthly happiness, 
and of a pleasant and profitable intercourse should 
be brought within t^he reach of all by giving to all 
through the public schools and by other means of 
inquiring minds, refined tastes,, and the desire and 
ability to be brought into communion with those who 
possess these qualities, (Nasluid, 1953, p. 256) 

By the mid~1800's a few communities had begun to see 
an opportunity for using the school for activities other 
than those for which it was primarily intended (the formal 
instruction of children and youth) . According to Glueck (1927) , 
Indiana, in 1859, seems to have been the first state to 
pass legislation relating to the extended use of public school- 
houses. Glueck noted further that by 1881 another twelve states 
had passed comparable legislation • 

At the turn of the century another related movement 
v/as gaining momentum. The Playground Movement was an urban 
undertaking^ incorporating many of the elements which were 
later considered to be com.ponents of comi'nunity education. 
The thrust was to effect social adjustments by means 
of organized social activities. The City of Newark (New Jersey) 
was a pioneer in the Playground Movement. The Newark Education 
Organization, a ^men * s aroup, sponsored playgrounds from 1^99 
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through 1902, when the work was taken over by '".he Board of 
Education (Glueck, 1927). In 1901 the Detroit Council of 
Women, according to Edwards (1913), started a campaign to 
secure district funding for support of organized recreation 
activities; funding was secured three years later. 

Ultimately, by 1906, the National Playground and 
Recreation Association was established for purposes of pro- 
moting recreation through the public schools and playgrounds 
(Decker, 1972) . by 1910 records indicate that fifty-five cities 
had recreation projects using public schools (Glueck, 1927). 

These activities culminated in what became the Social 

Center Movement. John Dewey, in July 1902, addressed the 

National Council on Education in Minneapolis? his topic was 

"The School as Social Center." In this address he posed 

the following questions: 

It is possible, , . . and conceivably useful 
to ask ourselves: What is the meaning of the 
popular demand in this direction? Why should 
the community in general, and those particularly 
interested in education in special, be so unusually 
sensitive at just this period to this need? Why 
should the lack be more felt now than a generation 
ago? What forces are stirring that awaken such 
speedy and favorable response to the notion that 
the school, as a place of instruction for children, 
is not performing its full function — that it needs 
also to operate as a center of life for all ages 
and classes? (Dewey, 1902, p, 380) 

He then enumerated some of the contemporary problems affecting 
education ; 

Now our coninmnity life has suddenly awakened; 
and in awakening it has found that governmental 
.•institutions and affairs represent only a small 
p3.rt of the important purposes and difficult 
problems of life, and that even that fraction 
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cannot be dealt with adequately except in the 
light of a wide range of domestic, economic, 
and scientific considerations quite excluded 
from the conception of the state of citizenship. 
We find that our political problems involve race 
questions of the assimilation of diverse types of 
language and ciiStom; we find that most serious 
political questions grow out of underlying industrial 
and commercial changes and adjustments; we find that 
most of our pressing political problems cannot be 
solved by special measures of legislation or executive 
activity, but only by the promotion of common sympathies 
and a conmon understanding • V7e find, moreover, that 
the solution of the difficulties must go back to a 
more adequate scientific comprehension of the actual 
facts and relations involved* The isolation between 
state and society, between the government and the 
institutions of family, business life, etc., is 
breaking down. We realize the thin and artificial 
character of the separation. We begin to see that we 
are dealing with a complicated interaction of varied 
and vital forces, only a few of which can be pigeon*- 
holed as governmental. The content of the term 
"citizenship" is broadening; it is coming to mean 
all the relationships of all sorts that are involved 
in membership in a community. 

This of itself would tend to develop a sense of 
something absent in the existing type of education , 
something defective in the service rendered by the 
school. Change the image of what constitutes citizens- 
ship and you change the image of what is the purpose 
of the school. Change this, and you change the picture 
of what the school should be doing and of how it 
should be doing it. The feeling that the school is 
not doing all that it should do in simply giving 
instruction during the day to a certain number of 
children of different ages , the demand that it shall 
assume a wider scope of activities having an edvicative 
effect upon the adult members of the community, has 
its basis just here: We are feeling everywhere the 
organic unity of the different modes of social life, 
and consequently demand that the school shall be related 
more widely, shall receive from more quarters, and 
shall give in more directions. (Dewey, 1902, pp. 382-^3) 

He then emphasized four new dem.ands m.ade upon schools in order 

for them to meet coratemporary needs; in so doing, he defined 



the emerqing role of the school as a social center. 



They 



were: 1) the need for social contacts, 2) the need for 
devel'oping cultural values, and particularly human understanding, 

3) the need for training in technical arts and skills, and 

4) the need for continuing education (Dewey, 1902 ) . 

One of Dewey's more ardent disciples was Edward J. 
Weird, who demonstrated the extent to which a school could 
be used as a social center, in Rochester, New York from 
1907-1909. In 1909 Ward was invited to the University of 
Wisconsin to direct the organization of centers throughout 
^trfiat state. Ward was a leading advocate of the community 
school concept. He maintoined that the school as a social 
center or community center met fundamental social, cultural, 
educational and human needs. The concept was a comprehensive 
plan for solving community problems and meeting community 
needs (Ward, 1917) . 

Edwards (1913) contended that New York had an active 
program in 1888; the Rochester, New York project was operational 
in 1907. The Cleveland, Ohio program, originated in 1908; 
in 1911 Prescott, Wisconsin and Pensacola, Florida reported 
similar activities. A model had thus been adopted and adapted 
for both urban and rural locations {Cook, 1977). 

Ward (1917) summarized the two-fold mission of the 
Social Center: 1) to be the agent for preparing youth for 
efficient membership in society, and 2) to be the operative 
or administrative unit for various services of imm.ediate benefit 
to the community as a whole; the culmination of education related 
to life. Edwards (1913) established the origin of the social center 
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movement and traced the development back to the 1830 'sj 

This movement, of course, is not an isolated one, 
nor unconnected with the other social and educational 
movements of our time. It is easily seen how it arose 
in response to the needs of the people, and developed 
after years of experiment, to its present wealth 
of scope and organization. it would be wrong to 
^ consider this a "new" movement. Rather it is a 

reinstatement of the school to the important 
position it held in certain sections of our country 
in the days of the "LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE , " on the 
hill, some seventy-five years ago, when it was the 
center of the community's activities. Each one 
then felt a personal interest in it because it was 
common property, the common denominator of the 
village, as it were. 

It was but natural, therefore, that they should 
look to the schoolhouse to satisfy the desire, 
deep rooted in the soul of man, for contact with 
his fellows. The school was often opened in the 
evening and the patrons would come together to 
spend their leisure in an old time "spell-down," 
to hear some wandering lecturer, or maybe a county 
politician. The granges and clubs met in the 
schoolroom, the children gave entertainments to 
their proud fathers and mothers, and preachers of 
every sect received a respectful hearing. The 
.social life of the neiahborhood was thu5j centered 
in the school, (p. '27) 

Olsen reaffirmed this in 1954, when he stated that: 

reverence for the Little Red Schoolhouse 
is more than nostalgia— its historical 
position derives from another of its 
functions. The Little Red Schoolhouse 
was the center for all activities 
of the little community it served. 
It was America's first community school, 
(p. 401) 

However, as communities grev/ larger and interests 
became more diverse, and as more and more schools were discovering 
the benefits of consolidation, the coramunity spirit and unity 
began to dissipate. Schools became more structured, more 
formal, and more academic. Churches and civic organizations 
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were called upon to fill the gap (Edwards, 1913). 

That current movement, according to Edwards, was: 

only one of a series of social movements now 
croing on. This extended use of the school has 
Its counterpart in the extension work of the * 
university. A few years ago a university was 
thought to fulfill its mission if it put out 
efficient graduates. But now it is realized 
that the university owes a duty to the whole 
commonwealth. The University of Wisconsin 
which has been called the "Model University," 
touches the life of the whole State and to a 
considerable extent guides its policies, 
(Edwards, 1913, pp. 31-2) 

Other promoters of the trend were the YMCA, the Settlement 
Workers, civic leagues, and a multitude of community-inter- 
est, community-based ideas and operations. 

i 

Dewey (1902, 1916), Perry (1913), Ward (1917), 
Edwards (1913), and others, endorsed the Social Center 
movement and delineated some of the program outcomes,^ 
which are synthesized in Table I. 

Perry (1912) traced the movement across the nation. 
In 1911 the Massachusetts State Legislature enacted a law 
authorizing the use of public school property in Boston for 
social, civic, and other purposes. As a result of an 
agitation for social centers which had been waged in ' 
Washington, D.C. , a bill was introduced in the United States 
Senate authorizing the Board of Education to use public school 
"buildings as centers of recreation and for other supplementary 
educational purposes. Other cities having reported social 
center activities included Duluth, Minnesota; Youngstown and 
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Table 1: Program Outcomes of the Social Center Movement 



1. Reinstated social workers to the city: The movement 
fostered a sense of comniunity, countering the 
feelings of alienation. 

2. Provided a solution to the rural problem: The rural 
work ethic of "sunrise-to-sundown; all-work-and-no- 
play" was diminished by fostering a belief in the 
value of recreation; it also tem.pered the severe 
problem of rural isolation. 

3. Fostered better government: Schools instilled a 
sense of earnestness, purpose, sobriety, cleanliness 
and order. The social center provided for political 
forums and classes in citizenship. 

4. Reinforced the value of play: The social center 
effected wholesome recreation. 

5. Drove out idleness: Centers had alternative activities. 

6. Rivaled the saloon: In Milwaukee the Schlitz Beer 
Gardens were driven out of business by the attractive 
social centers. 

7. Made dancing a wholesome amusement: Social centers 
sponsored well-supervised activities. 

8. Fought against social evils: Social Centers provided 
attractive alternatives to the diversions of the 
streets . 

9. Expanded the educational system: Evening schools 
provided remedial studies and advanced work for 
adults . 

10, Alleviated the notion of schools being forbidding 
institutions, fostered a sense of belonging, 

11 > Provided job skill training and opportunities Cor 
continuing education. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio; Racine, Wisconsin Springfield , Massachusetts; 

Paterson, New Jersey; Alonia, Kansas; and Portland, Oregon, 

In addition, superintendents in fifty other cities and towns 

across the country reported school houses which were locally 

known as recreation or social centers. Furthermore, colleges 

and universities had taken on the responsibility of promoting 

the social center as part of their extension divisions beginning 

with the University of Wisconsin, then followed by the University 

of Virginia, the Universities of California, Kansas, Missouri, 

Texas, and Oklahoma. According to Edwards: 

This spontaneous nation-wide movement for 
the use of the school as a social center has 
gradually taken on a more tangible form. The 
first Social Center Conference came together 
at Dallas, Texas, on February 17th, 1911, at 
the request of Colonel Frank P. Holland. 
Oklahoma has organized a State Social Center 
Associ^ition , and many cities have social 
center committees. (Edwards, 1913, p. 25) 

The National Education Association, at its July, 1911, 

meeting in San E'rancisco, passed a resolution of which the 

following is an excerpt: 

The school buildings of our land and the grounds 
surrounding them should be open to the pupils 
and to their parents and families as recreation 
centers outside of the regular school hours. 
They should become the radiating centers of 
social and cultural activity in the neighborhood, 
in a spirit of civic unity and co-operation, 
omitting however all activities and exercises 
tending to promote division or discord. 
(Perry, 1912, p. 132) 

In 1911 the United States Bureau of Education began 
distributing bulletins v/hich described the current status 
and programs of social centers in the nation, v/hile religious 
and denoninational organizations were actively promoting 
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the movement. The Social Service Committee of the New York 

Federation of Churches and Christian Organizations passed 

the following resolutions: 

That the community should regard the school 
building as its property, to be turned to every 
possible community use. That the sense of the 
community should commend the work already done 
and demand the further extension of the use of 
the ^school buildings, outside of school hours, 
until the needs of the city be more fully met 
as regards summer vacation schools, supervised 
playgrounds, and evening recreation centers for 
physical, social, literary, and other activities 
of young people and adults. That the use of 
school buildings for polling-places and other 
civic activities be urged as far as oracticable . 
(Perry, 1912, p. 132) ' 

The Russell Sage Foundation, established in 1907 for 
purposes of the improvement of social and living conditions 
in the United States, was actively promoting 
the social center movement. The Foundation conducted an 
eighteen-month study of techniques of facility utilization, 
the results of which appeared in Perry's Wider Use of the 

Sc.hool Plant_ (1910) . The Foundation distributed pamphlets, 

provided technical assistance, furnished a lecture service 
and loaned numerous lantern slides. It also produced a 
film, "Charlie's Reforms" which "demonstrated the efficiency 
of the schoolhouse social center as an Antidote to the low 
dance hall and the saloon" (Perry, 1912, p. 133). 

\ 

On October 25, 1911, the first National Conference 
on Civic and Social Center Development convened in Madison, 
Wisconsin, cor a three-day workshop to exchange ideas and 



discuss aspects of the procrram (Edwards, 1918). Then, 
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toward l'.he end of 1911, the National Society for the Study 
of Education devoted its Tenth Yearbook to the treatment 
of urban and rural schools as social centers (NSSE, 1911} . 

In 1912 Perry reported that the Oregon State Legislature 
had enacted legislation pertaining to the extended use of 
school buildings, which made no restriction upon free 
discussion except that all political and religious groups 
be afforded equal rights and privileges (Perry, 1912) . 

Concurrently, in an isolated section of Missouri, a 
project similar to Ward's Rochester program was described 
bv Evelyn Dewey. The Porter School in Kirksville, 
Missouri, and the achievements of Mrs. Marie Turner Harvey 

between 1910 and 1918 were described in New Schools for Old 

(1919) . 

In another isolated situation, the Penn School, 
separated from the mainland on St. Helena's Island, South 
Carolina, developed into a viable force that effected cultural 
change. This school, originally started in 186 2, was restruc- 
tured in 1907 to meet the needs of the impoverished island 
Blacks and subsequently became an international demonstration 
site. Many foreign dignitaries and educators, interested in 
community development and its implications, visited this 
school after its reorganization (Scanlon, 1959). 

The thirties found the nation embroiled in a dep- 
ression; the stock market crashed in 1929, businesses wero 
closing daily, the banks failed in 1931, unemployment was 
at an all-time high. Like the proverbial Phoenix, it was 
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out of the ashes of the Depression that some of the most 
exemplary community education programs emerged, largely due to 
federal 'recovery programs (Cook, 1977). The Tennessee Valley Authority 
(TVA.) , working in the South, was a development in conservation 
technology, but it involved more by providing jobs, effecting 
maximum utilization of available resources, encouraging 
people to work together for a common goal. This was also 
true of the Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC) camps and the 
rJational Youth Administration (NYA) programs; however, the 
biggest impact upon the developing commmity education concept 
was the Federal Emergency Relief Administration (FERA) , from 
19 33-35, then the Works Progress Administration from 19 35. 

The Highlander Folk School (1933) in Summerf ield , 
Tonnessee, v/as a TVA project. It began with social evenings 
at the residence of two teachers. From there it evolved 
into lectures, forums, music lessions, then classes. In a 
year's time a three-fold program emerged consisting of 
1) community work, 2) a residence program of short courses 
and weekend conferences, and 3) communiLy work. All community 
'nom.bers participated {Everett, 1938). 

In 1934 Elsie Clapp went to Arthurdale, West Virginia, 
where she established a second com,munity school, which she 
do scribed in her 19 3 9 book, Community Schools in Action . 

The WPA, in its 1936 policies, advocated increased 
1 1 1 .^,1 1. ion of existing facilities, partic\ilar ly of schc^iol 
• ' ... .ii. . J , 

It may be desirable that the snail schnni 
-r^nriunity have a plot of land definitoly l.i; i 
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f- out as a recreational center. The Works 

Progress Administration, Washj.ngton, D.C, 
has suggested that such a center have at 
least the minimum features of picnic 
grounds, horseshoe pitching courts, and 

a small community building. (WPA, 19 36) ^ 
According to Dowdy {1975}, the Flint Model, the 
prototype of the modern community school, was born of the 
tvTA, as were other projects, such as those in Kentucky and 
Tennessee established by Maurice Seay, and those described 
by Everett (19 38) in Washington, Georgia, California, 
Missouri and Michigan. 

Until 19 36 there existed some commonalities among the 
programs. The salient features of the community schools 
until 19 36 were summarized by Campbell: 

1. Community schools in the early days were organized 
around legitimate communities, legitimate communities being 
defined by sociologists as those in which there is a docrxir, 
dentist, hardward store, and other institutions that cause 
people to come to the oomjnon center for specialistic services. 

2. Most community schools were located in rural 

areas . 

3. A commanding purpose of the community school in 

the past was to shore up the community. This vas done in many 
ways. Leaders from the school assisted v/ith plans to attract 
new industries to the ccromunity. In some instances the school 
superintendent and his staff established or helped to establish 
a soils testing laboratory, a cannery, a freezer plant, an 
art Lcif leal breeder's association, a nilk-testing laboratory, 
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a farm accounting system, a service bureau for business 
firms, and a health center. Many people from the school, 
pupils as well, helped to beautify the coimnunity. 

4. Learning in these early community schools was 
identified with comm.unity living. Students learned about 
state, national and international problems and their solutions 
by drawing up analogies from life in the community (Campbell, 
in Hickey, 1969) . 

Although there is evidence of a decline in community 
school development during the war years, an upswing v/as 
reported in the fifties, through the sixties and into the 
seventies, with new support and new models being developed- 

In his 1975 address to the Second Annual Conference 
of the International Association for Community Education, 
Homer Dowdy made the statement that "there was no founding 
philosophy or rationale . . . it is my recollection that 
community education was born of no grand design" (Dowdy, 
1975) . Or was it? Is it not the culmination of the legacy 
bequeathed to the 1970 's by such pioneers as John Dewey, 
Edward J. Ward, Clarence Arthur Perry, and Elsie Clapp? 
Was it not their dreams of democratic education in a democratic 
society that provided the foundations for the modern con- 
ceptualization of community schools? (Cook,- 1977) . 

Justification and Rational e 

It is now being said that massive school construction 
proarams are at an and. Educators, politicians, ministers, 
.ind cltL::ons are all addressing this fact; the? reason--schoo 1 
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enrollments are declining. Various explanations are provided 
for this, primarily that of declining birthrate. According 
to the U.Sc Office of Education, school enrollments will 
reflect a 12% drop in the K-12 program between 1972 and 1982. 
Enrollment peaked in 1979, with 51.3 million students enrolled 
in public schools in the United States. The U.S. Office of 
Education predictions are that by 1980 there will be 30.9 
million students in the elementary grades? by 1989 enrollment 

f 

will decline to 12 million in secondary schools. Other reasons 
given for declining enrollments include public loss of 
confidence in public education, desegregation, busing, private 
schools, and a high degree of population mobility. These factors, 
coupled with skyrocketing inflation in cost of building materials, 
labor costs, and interest rates, create an untenable situation? 
additional construction is difficult to justify. 

Daily, schools are closing their doors? if student 
enrollment is not sjufficient to merit providing a program, 
students are bused to other locales to fill empty spaces there? 
however, while the school population is declining, 
the total population is not. This dilemma provides the 
basis for alternative solutions to closing the neighborhood 
school facilities; they assume a new function. 
As education has taken on other roles, familial, social, 
and recreational, so might the school serve in different 

capacities. According to Musmanno (1966), 

the public schoolhouse should be the most 
effective community center in tov/n . 
As public property it is ideally 
suited for this function. It is 
nonsecretar ian . It is nonpartisan, 

ERIC 
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It is truly a public building, which 
should be used by all citizens, 
(p. 55) 

Limited use of a school facility has been and still is 

a serious concern to educators and to the community. 

It seems logical for communities 
eager to secure more return for 
their capital and operational 
investment dollao: that, the 
single-use educational building, 
coupled with its curtailed 
specialized time, is no longer 
affordable or desirable. 
(Passantino, 1975, p. 307). 

This pattern emerges thrcnjighout the literature. 
Met with bureaucratic inflexibility, limiting definitions, 
fear or lack of citizen involvement, skyrocketing taxation^ 
vesned intersts, and a shifting economy, citizens (taxpayers) 
are getting tough and are demanding accountability from 
politicians and educators. Musmanno asserts that "to 
deny the after-hours use of school facilities to adults 
and children is a waste of public money that private capital 
would not tolerate for a moment." (Musmanno, 1966, p. 55) 

The community education concept is endorsad by 
numerous industrialized nations and by many third world 
nations. Similar problems exist, such as "rapid urbanization, 
accelerated lifestyles, breakdowns in family support systems, 
balkanization of complex social ser\^ices, and rising 
material and labor costs" (EFL, June 1978, p. 3), The 
concept is an attempt to address these problems and to 
respond to them. It is hoped that through the comrranity 
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education process "the values inherent in community life 

would be preserved" (Musmanno, p* 56) . 

The community school, located strategically within 

neighborhood, would not opsn at 8 a.m. and close at 4 p.m.; 

rather, it would be in continuous' operation in late 

afternoons, evenings, weekends, and during the summer months 

to provide educational, cultural, social, and recreational 

activities for the people of the community. 

The schools of the community need the reviving 
influence of the coming together of whole 
people. The children need to think of their 
schools as more than a place of torture; this 
can come about only as the adults of the 
community come to beleive in the schools, as 
they do not now believe. All the questions 
and problems of the community life, industrial, 
sanitary, political, educational, moral, and 
religious, need to be seen in the light of 
complete community intelligence .... The 
community social center, . . . the community's 
common meeting ground, shall become, if our 
intelligence rises to the level of our fleeting 
institutions, the wall of social life. . . . 
{Hart, 1914, pp. 137-8) 

Thus did one of the early community school supporters advocate 

involvement in the schools. The community school should be 

able to meet the needs of those who will be served, moreover 

those served should determine those needs. The community should 

have input into the planning process of a facility (Clark, 

1959; Essex, 1948; Engelhardt, 1940; Lewis and Wilson, 1953; 

Minzey and LeTarte, 1972) - Community educators agree that a 
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facility planned for people should also be planned by them. 
Gores (1974) predicted that if educators and planners did 
not respond to community and educational needs, some other 
institution will replace them. We are further warned by Gores 
to remain flexible and be able to adapt as new needs emerge 
for facility utilization. 

The needs of the community may be as diverse as its 
residents; hence, the admonishment is to remember those people 
with special needs — the handicapped, the very young and 
very old, out-of-school youth, single parents, and minorities. 

Legislation and Legal Parameters 

The intent in this section is to provide an overview 
of representative legislation pertinent to utilization of 
public school f acilities* 

The first piece of legislation directed at education 

in this country, the Massachusetts Act of 1642^ mandated 

compulsory education to meet the needs of society: 

. . - in every towne ye chosen men appointed 
for managing the prudential affairs of the same 
- . . shall have power to take account from 
time to time of all parents and masters, and of 
their children, especially of their ability 
to read and understand the principles of 
religion and capital laws of the country ^ 
and to impose fines upon such as shall foe 
required. 

This and subseauent legislation in the Nev7 England 
colonies was representative of the early settlers' 
utilitarian doctrine and lifestyle. 

Glueck (1927), in her study of state legislation 
roqardinq community use of schools, discovered that Indiana, 



in 1859, had passed a law allowing for civic, social, and 



recreational activities in the schools. Wisconsin, in 
1911, was the first state to specifically provide for types 
of activities and for financing by the school board through 
taxation. The California Law of 1913 became a prototype 
for Oregon in 1915 and Utah in 1917, providing for a civic 
center within every schoolhouse in the state, and 
providing appropriations for program operation. By 
1927, thirty-two states and the District of Columbia 
had passed laws providing for community use of 
schools . 

Butterworth (1948) declared that as of 1948, thirty-s 
states had passed legislation permitting the use of public 
school facilities for other than school purposes. In other 
states the legislation addressed more specific issues. For 
example, the Oregon Law stated: 

There is hereby established a civic center 
at each public school house within the State 
of Oregon where the citizens of the respective 
public school districts within the said State 
of Oregon may engage in supervised recreational 
activities and where they may meet and discuss, 
from time to time, as they may desire, any and 
all subjects and questions which in their 
judgment may assertain to the educational, 
political, economic, artistic and moral 
interest of the citizens of the respective 
communities in which they may reside; provided 
the such-' use of said public schoolhouse and 
grounds for said meetings shall in no way 
interfere with such use and occupancy of said 
schoolhouse and grounds as it now or hereafter 
may be required for the purpose of said public 
schools of the State of Oregon, (p. 194) 
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In New York, the law authorizes a board of 
education to permit the use of the school building 
for such services as public libraries; social, 
civic, and recreational meetings and entertainments 
providing these are opei^ to the general public; 
meetings and entertainments where admission fees 
are charges and the proceeds are to be expended 
for an educational or charitable purpose; polling 
places, civic forum and community centers, (p. 207) 

On recommendation of a Citizens Committee on Education Leg- 
islation, the Michigan Legislature passed a law (Act 225, 
Public Acts of 1949) to enable the people in an area, usually 
a county or larger, to study educational conditions and needs 
and to plan for improving the educational program. 
However, according to Nolte (1966) , 

There are sharp differences among the 
courts regarding the extent to which 
(school) boards may go in allowing 
non-school use of public school 
buildings. These differences 
are due in part to state statutes, 
in part to the customs and philosophies 
of different communities. Where no 
person objects to such usage, and 
the statute does not prohibit same, 
boards seem, to have wide discretion 
in the use of public school facilties 
by outside groups (p. 64) „ 

Several states, including California, Colorado, 
New Jersey, and Massachusetts passed laws pertaining to 
joint usage- These laws take different forms. For 
example, in New Jersey, the legislation emphasizes 
incentives for community use of schools. Legislation 
which provides support categorically and specifically to 
community schools is a recent phenomenon. Currently, several 
states have duly enacted legislation for community 
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education: Alaska, Minnesota? Michigan ^ Utah, Florida, 
north Carolina, and Iowa, all of which have provided for 
state funding for community schools. Additionally, South 
Carolina and West Virginia have passed enabling legislation. 
Migocki (1977) analyzed the legislation passed by the 
various states with regard to such things as levels of 
financial support, intent, and focus of the state statutes 
dealing with community education » 

On August 21, 1974, as one of his first official 
acts as President, Gerald Ford signed into law the Education 
Amendments of 1974; one of the seven Special Projects authorized 
by Title IV of this Act was the Community Schools Act, It 
allowed funding of 80% of . new program costs, 60% for 
expansion or improvement of existing programs, and 40% for 
maintaining ongoing projects "in which a public building 
... is used as a coiranunity center operated in conjunction 
with other groups in the community- . . to provide educational, 
recreational, cultural, and other related coiranunity services 
... in accordance with the needs, interests, and concerns 
of that community" (Community Schools Act, 1974) . 

This legislation also operationally defined community 
education, authorized the Commissioner of Education to make 
grants available, called for expanded utili'^ation of existing 
public facilities, provided for the establishment of an 
eleven-member national Advisory Conimittee on Community Education, 
authorized the establishment of a clearinghouse to gather and 
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disseminate community education information, and authorized 
the Commissioner to insure the equitafolv* distribution of 
community education programs in both urban and rural settings. 

The Community Schools and Comprehensive Community 
Education Act of 197 8 (Title VIII of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1978), places strong emphasis on 
the use of public facilities (public elementary and secondary 
schools, community or junior colleges or related extension 
canters) as community centers by a local education agency in 
conjunction with other agencies in a comm.uiiity. 

EMEI^GENT FORMS 

The purpose of this section is to describe the 
current trends in school facility use in the U.S. In reviewing 
the literature, four foi-rcs of facility utilization were 
apparent: Extended Use, Joint Use, Re-«Use, and Multiple 
Use. These will be defined and described operationally, 
using exemplary models (either current or historic) as 
examples. In analysis, it appears that the four forms 
follow closely a chronological pattern; Extended use, 
as in Social Center described earlier; Joint use, the effort 
to pool resources in a time of tight economy for maximum 
dollar efficiency; Re-Use, the recycling of older buildings 
due to declining enrollments; Multiple-Use, the emerging 
educational parks and new Human Resource Centers. 
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Operationally, the extended-use facility may be described 
as one that opens its doors and avails its facility to the 
public in the evenings, on weekends, and during the summer. 
GvTCnaaiums are available for recreation, libraries for study, 
classrooms for adult edvscation activities or perhaps special 
seminars, auditoriums for speeches, plays, concerts, or 
meetings, playgrounds for basketball, Softball, or just play, 
vocational labs for job skill training or. hobbies; perhaps a 
community room is provided for use any time during the day, 
without interfering with the day-school progifam. Stadiums 

and playgrounds can be used for recreation activities < The 
Educational Facilities Laboratories (1973) suggested the "deconse 
era t ion" of stadiums "Whatever use is made of it, the sports 
facility should never become one of the traditional 'temples 
of sweat' operated at enormous cost for the benefit of a 
few talented people for a short season of the year" (p, 5; . 
This seems as heretical as roller skating on the gym floor , 
yet it is being done with a large degree of acceptance from 
the authorities and to the joy of the vast numbers of 
participants. The key element in this form is availability. 
The extended-use facility is open from 8-3.. generally, for 
the regular day program, then in the evenings usually until 
ten or eleven o'clock for community use; the hours are 
sometimes abbreviated on weekends. 
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The Extended-use facility has as historical antecedents 
the social center of the early 1900 's, the playgournd movement 
of the twenties, and the "moonlight school," or lighted 
schoolhouse of the thirties. The school, then, can become the 
educational, recreational, cultural, and social center of 
the community, with activities, classes, sports, child care 
availability {with activities for the tykes), clubs, and a 
multitude of other areas for involvement and participation. 
An important key to a successful extended-use facility is 
flexibility. "Flexibility becomes the theme because there 
is no way the planner can fully anticipate all future demands 
on a facility" (Clark, 1969, p. 96). 

l^£!IlEl..?£..£^^.?JlfIi±^Jltt ~ Everett (1938) described a 
training or laboratory school in Ypsilanti, Michigan. The 
plan was designed to meet the academic, vocational, social, 
and recreational needs of adults, out-of-school youth, and 
regular students. Its features were flexible space (movable 
partitions), gyim-iasium, auditorium, shop and lab areas, 
large ki tchen/caf etor la , plus space for creative and per- 
forming artS; homemaking and agriculture. 

Joint Use 

Minzey and LeTarte (1572) state, "a part of facility 
planning ii to make effective use of existing facilities through 
identification and coordination. Expensive duplication is an 
unacceptable and no tent ia L ly danqerous approach in facility 
planning." (p. 2 33). This statement aets to the heart of 
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Joint Use, which is coordination and cooperation to avoid 
duplication at one end, and the creation of need-gaps at 
the other. The Joint Use facility is one in which the 
school and one or more other agencies jointly provide needed 
services for the community. It should be mentioned how the 
concept of interagency coordination is critical to the 
community education philosophy so critical that it 
will be dealt with in a separate paper. For purposes of 
this report it is explored only as it relates to facility 
utilization . 

There are several interfacing yet diverse dimensions 
to Joint Use. One is finances, another is participant 
advocacy (which agency is better able to provide needed 
services) and facilitation of referral, still another is 
superior service delivery, another is construction details 
(space arrangements, site factors, materials conducive 
to various uses) and, finally, synergy. De Jong (1979) has pre- 
sented a 14-point descriptive plan for surplus use of 
schools. Some problems and advantages associated with joint-use 
will be mentioned. 

In view of declining enrollments, energy problems, 
maintenance and funding, Joint Use appears to be a viable 
alternative (Molloy, 1973; SCFRT, 1976). 

Molloy, in his 197 3 report for the Educational 
Facilities Laboratories, maintained that the "procTnosis 
for schools indicates that they nay not be ablo to fulfill 
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their responsibilities in the 'years ahead without assistance 
from and as.sociation with other agencies" (p. 22). In view 
of current developments in accountability, cutbacks in 
i funding for brick and mortar, and energy problems, his 197 3 

prognostication appears accurate. 

The Educational Facilities Laboratories, a long-time 
advocate of community schools, was one of the first national 
organizations to support joint use= "A single facility 
housing a community/school can be used more efficiently 
than school and community services houses separately" 
(EFL, 1373, p. 52). Some benefits include: 

1. The number of hours the facility can be used 
is increased. 

2. Numbers of staff to operate the center 
(particularly support staff) is decreased. 

3. Operation and maintenance costs are decreased. 

4. Capital investment is decreased. 

5. The number and variety of accessible funding 
sources is increased. 

In a Joint-Use situation, client advocacy and referral 

IS more expedient. For example, the client who is in need 

of social security benefits, it i"- found, may not be able to 

read or write. He/she is immediately escorted to the Adult 

Education Director down the hall. Joint-use, therefore, 

facilities agency communication which thereby enhances the 

''0.3 1 <:)f all agencies-~to proviue more efficient servico. 

!r T.ay .ilso lead to prcqramming. 

Finally, there is '■.ho concept of synorciv the sur. 

■: efforts is greater than the individual inrMjt.s; 
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in other words, all of us together can get the job done much 
better than each of us working individually. Again, this 
calls for cooperation and coordination. 

In an effort to effect joint-use programs in the 
state of South Carolina, the Department of Parks, Recreation 
and Tourism conducted a study of ongoing cooperation 
arrangements. They discovered that "in a community school 
sit.uation, the public school facilities are utild.zed 
during the after school hours, vacations, and holidays 
by the local recreation agency to carry on programs for ■ 
community recreation for all age groups" (SCPRT, 1976, p. 17). 
In this study, various benefits, problems, and solutions 
to these problems were identified, and have been included 
in this report. The benefits of joint-use are depicted 
in Table 2. 
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*TablG 2: Potantial Benefits of Joint-Use 



■I Mini I HTM mill Ml till 



1. The local recreation commission does not have to 
build facilities already available on school 
property, therefore allowing for additional 
staffing and enlarged outdoor facilities 

and Imp c overrent 3 • 

2. yrovide» for maxixnum use of school areas and 
facilities by a maximum number of people thereby 
demonstrating to the taxpayer that* school 
fracilitiea, paid for by them, are trulv for 
their benefit 365 days a year. This can be 

a valuable stimulant when there is need for 
new capital financing upon taxpayer support 
and approval o 

3. Avoids unnecessary and costly duplication of 
areas, facilities, personnel, programs and 
services . 

A. Provides the opportmiity for a more comprehen- 
sive and appealing physical setting for 
facilities and activities. 

5. Provides for tl\€^ expansion and acquiation of 
more popular, although more costly, recreation 
areas and facilities not obtainable separately 
fi*e* indoor and outdoor swimming pools, 
tennis ccarts, ball diamonds and parks), 

■S. Provides for better and more economical 
maintenance of areas and facilities. 

7. Provides for maximum return on the tax dollar. 

9. Provides for a real "community curriculum" by 
offering a broader, more diversified program 
of services for more people (i.e., adult 
sports programs, teenage center programs, 
senior citizen clubS/ pre-'School progrsims) . 

9. Provides for more overall coimnanity orga^iization , 
involvement, efficiency and development and 
focuses public interest on a single area in a 
Larger, more attractive and more efficiently 
packaged unit, 

10. Funding for recreational programs and facilities 
iire more easily obtained. Both federal and 
state planning and grant-in-aid funding programs 
requirsj cooperative, coordinated effort among 
all related community agencies, including the 
schools . 

11. Alters thsi students' perception of school facilities 
by offering more than classroom experiences, 
thereby enhancing his impress ion of "schoo2". 



*^dapted Ifrom .SCPRT, 19"*^. 
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Some problems to be considered by the school district 
are listed in Table 3. 

♦Table 3: Potential Problem Areas in Joint-Use: School District 



1. \<lho should bear the cost of utilities and 
maintenance? 

2. What activities can or cannot be carried on 
in schools? 

3 . What school equipment should community 
groups be permitted to use, and under what 
conditions? 

4. How should damage and equipment misuse be 
controlled? 

5. VJhat school representative should be in 
attendance when the school is used by the 
recreation agency. 

6. Should the school plant be used by groups 
to make a profit? 



*Adapted from SCPRT, 1976 



Some problem areas to be considered by the recreation 
organization and users are included in Table 4, 



*Table 4: Potential Problem Areas' 
in Joint-Use: Recreation 



1. Fees established by the school that may be 
considered excessive by recreation users. 

2. Over-protection of facilities by school officials. 

3. Lack of communication between school and user 
groups. 

4. Friction between custodian and "user group. 

5. School design and construction which constrains 
adequate joint-use for recreation. 

6. Reluctance to enter into binding contracts for 
joi nt construction and development projects. 

♦Adapted from S£PRT, 1976 

IVo additional problems associated with joint-use 
elude parking at the facility and the personal safety of 
rticipants. Solution possibilities, based on cooperation, 
oordination, and trust — a key factor, are included in Table 5. 



*Table 5: Possible Solutions 



1. Plan regular conferences between school board 
members and superintendents and recreation 
authorities to achieve mutual planning and 
joint use objectives. 

.2. Organize a School-City (District) Coordinating 
Recreation Committee to initiate and develop a 
continuous planning relationship. 

3. Develop formalized, written agreements to insure 
clear lines of understanding and avoid conflicts. 
Ihi.^ step i^s vital for a continuing operation . 

4. Obtain cooperation and respect through: 

■- Employment of professional qualified personnel 

- Maintain proper supervision 

- Establish facility inspection procedures 

- Schedule facilities for community use as 
early as possible 

- Operate efficiently 

5. Initiate procedures directly v^ith the top author- 
ities with anticipation that the policies will be 
implemented by other echelons of the agency 
personnel, (p. 19-20) 



'^Adapted from SCPRT, 1976 
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The Educational Facilities Laboratories identified 
seven objectives of the Joint-Use facility that synthesize 
the concept. Those objectives are: 

1. To bring together the mix of services needed 
by the community, and provide better coordina- 
tion of services. 

2. To deliver the services more efficiently, 
ideally at less cost, by avoiding duplication 
by sharing the costs of owning and/ by operating 
the center. 

3„ To put services nearer the people to be served 
by focusing on the community neighborhood. 

4 . To provide a better range of services and to 
enrich the programs that can be offered by 
exchanging facilities, and staff programs among 
the agencies . 

5. To involve the community in the decision-making 
process, thus making services more responsive. 

6. To make resources available for general community 
use for clubs, meetings, special events — that 
are of an informal ad hoc nature. 

7. To decentralize major services so that each 
neighborhood may benefit from easier access 
to those services. ( ETL, 197S p. 6) 



S xa/npies of Joint -t/ge^^ - S hared Site - Harry A. Conte 

Comi.iunity School, New Haven, Conn. 
- Martin Luther King, Jr. 

Middle School, Atlanta, Georgia 

Shared Construction - Manor High 
School, Portsmouth , Virginia 
Wendell Williams Community School, 
Flint, Michigan 

Sha red Spa ce ~ Jordan Junior High 
School, iTorth Minneapolis, Coord- 
inates with YMCA, Park Board, Red 
Cross for shared space. 



ERIC 
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The Mew York City Educational Construction Fund, 
which "was the first state authority empowered to finance 
public schools in combined occupancy buildings" (Toffler, 
1968, p. 174), is involved in a- joint arrangement with a 
school contained in a public housing project. 

Re -Use 

Re-use can take two forms: it can be manifested in 
the restoration of a vacant building or in the- rejuvenation 
of an older structure through remodeling for new purposes, 
i^e-use constitutes the regeneration of an outdated building 
to specifications based upon the needs and desires of the 
re-users. It may also be called recycling, or other 
variations on the theme, such as reinstating, reclaiming, 
or renewing. 

Around the country, schools are closing, generally 
for one of three reasons: 1) the reduction in the school-aged 
population 2) population shifts, or 3) deterioration of 
buildings (or their becom.ing functionally obsolete and too 
expensive to operate) ► 

The Mew York Department of City Planning provides 
four alternatives to meet this problem: 1) sell the structures 
outright for revenue,- 2} demolish them, 3) retain them and 
use them for neighborhood programs and 4) lease the structure 
to the private sector. 

Mov/ York, as well as other areas faced with school 
v: I ■I;; I n<TS , i.s conce?rnod about surplus space for several roasoris. 
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The closing of a school subjects the neighborhood to 
"adverse social and phsyical changes. The school is the 
symbolic and physical center of the community?" therefore, 
the closing can catalyze an outflux migration, as v;ell 
as spiraling property devaluation and loss of tax revenues* 
(New York Department of Cit^ Planning, 1977)- Empty buildings 
are also the targets for vandalism and weathering. With no 
security safeguards^ the structure can be greatly abused. 
After a particularly hard winter, pipes have frozen and 
burst, paint has peeled, and flooring has warped. There is 
also the phenomenon of loss of belonging or ownership — "my 
school was closed"'--and ensuing alienation. Former s.tudents 
are bused to a myraid of other schools, some of which might 
be across town. 

A community school facility does not have to be a 
new building* The k(^y is recycling. Graves (1974) made a 
point for Re-use in that "this valuable existing real estate 
is too often overlooked" (p. 46). An older building can 
become a community school with some modifications, most of 
which are generally cosmetic — plaster and paint, tasteful 
decorating, landscaping. Often other agencies in need of 
space can assist in paying the renovation bill , as an 
alternative to their financing a new facility. 

Examples of Re-Us e - Fairmont Conmmnity School in New 
York City was renovated by the school district 
and the Arts Council in 1972. 

The Ferry in Pautucket, Rhode Island was a joint 
venture in which a defunct ferry was converted 
into a community education facility. 

er|c / > 
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Phillips Junior High School in Minneapolis was 
«» renovated, additions were added to create 

space for coimnunity and agency operation. 

Mack Elementary School in Ann Arbor, Michigan, in 
which a cultural center was established, the 
school was revitalized", and new landscaping 
was provided. 

Burris Laboratory School in Muncie, Indiana, was a 
joint restoration effort of the Teachers 
College of Architecture at Ball State University 
and the Educational Facilities Laboratories. 

Shawnee Coifimunity Education Center, Dunbar, West 
Virginiaf is an elementary school converted to 
a community services center in coordination with 
other agencies by the Kanawha County Community 
Education Program. 



Multiple-Use 

Multiple-Use facilities are a relatively new concept. 
The facility is designed to provide a variety of services 
under one roof to a large number of people. According 
to Decker and Pass (1974) , "this concept of community education 
reauires a comprehensive community service center of which 
the school is only a part" (p. 20) . It usually provides for 
"one-stop shopping" for human servires. This concept was 
advocated as early as 1953 by Elliot and 1954 by Olsen, but • 
it was 1971 before the first Human Resource Center opened 
its doors. 

A distinct advantage of the Human Resource Center is 
the means of financing. Decker and Pass (1974) maintain 
that the "major differences between financing a conventional 
school and a Human Resource Center, are, first, how and where 
the money is acquired, second, the administrative aoencv 
that manages it, and th.ird, where the services it purchases 

ERIC , 



are deployed" (p. 22). The result so far has been less 



duplication and fragmentation of efforts and services. 
The work of Gardner and his associates provides another 
means of examining the multiple-use concept. They refer 
to these minds of relationships as "parallel" and "shared" 
characterized by groups of ageni.ces planning together to 
use a single facility. 



Examples 'of Multiple Use - The John F. Kennedy Junior 
" High School and Community Center was the first 
of its kind in the Opened in 1971, this 

center is the result of a joint funding venture. 
The Center, located in a low-income area in 
Atlanta, is a "generative stimulus" for the 
community (Pendell, 1971, p. 30). 

Dana P. Whitmer Human Resource Center in Pontiac, 
Michigan, is also a multi-agency, multi-use 
facility (1971). 

Thomas Jefferson Junior High School and Community 
Center , in .-Arlington, Virginia (1972) , a jointly- 
funded", multi-use, multi-purpose facility. 

Human Resources Development Center, Hamilton County, 
Tennessee, is a multi-use facility incorporating 
more than forty public and private agencies (1973) 

Washington Highlands Community School Complex in 
Washington, D.C., completed in 1974, contains 
an elementary school, a health and recreation 
agency, welfare center, and a cultural center. 
This project was initiated at the grass-roots 
level . 
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RESEARCH 

One of the prevailing criticisims of comnainity education 
has been that it lacks an organized research effort* This 
dearth of research was c? topic addressed by Van Voorhees in his 
article in the November; 1972, Phi Delta Kappan ; "Several decades 

after its birth as an educational movement, community 
education is still supported not by facts but by the logic 
of the process.^* (Van Voorhees, 1972 , p^ 203), 

IReyiew^ of Research 

Several studies exist, however, that are significant, 
historically, regarding facility utilization, as well as 
current research dealing with various aspects of the 
topic • 

Early in 1927 Eleanor Glueck made a study of the 
extent to which public schools were being utilized for 
community purposes. She discovered 722 cities, towns and / 
villages reporting such use* Of these, 67% were in communities 
having a population under 5,000. FortV'-'SGven percent functioned 
in communities of under 2500 population (Glueck, 1927), 

Boerrigter conducted a national study in 1969 upon the 
recommendation and sponsorship of the Nebraska Department 
of Education and a teacher training institution. His 
purpose was to identify procedures and technioues for facility 
utilization that would not hamper the K-12 program. He 
discovered fivo factors that affected community or adult 



activity in public schools: 1) school board policy relating 
specifically to facility utilization, 2) regular "day school" 
staff used as resource people, 3) administrative staff 
selected for responsibility of planning a "community use 
program", 4) interests, needs, and desires determined by 
teachers and patrons working cooperatively, and 5) school 
working with teachers and organizations in setting up new 
activities, including the consideration of offering any 
course for which tjiejt:fiL.ds sufficient demand. He further 
delineated techniques and procedures of planning for the 
efficient housing of community activities, to include 
long-range cooperative planning for the building, provisions 
for the building to serve those patrons for whom it is 
intended, and a complement of school and community facilities 
to avoid duplication. Ultimately, his findings indicated 
that virtually no changes had occurred in the degree or extent 
of the utilization of public school buildings in the 
preceeding two decades. (Boerrigter, 1960) . 

In 1962 School Management sponsored a nation-wide 
survey to ascertain the extent to which public school 
facilities were being used. Each of the responding districts 
indicated that schools were being utilized by community groups. 
In this study it was found that the overwhelming majority 
of districts had a written policy statement pertaining to 
facility utilization; others had genera]^ albei.t unwritten, 
policies. It was also found that certain areas or rooms of 
a building were reouested and/or used more than owners. 

S2 
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These included kitchens, gymnasiums, auditoriums, cafeterias, 
multi-purpose rooms and large classrooms. In most instances 
fees were charged for use of public facilities (Community 
Use of Your Schools , 1962). 

McQuarrie, in 19 63, set out to determine the use of 
public elementary schools in the state of Washington with 
regard to administrative policies of local school districts 
concerning coiTimunity use, elementary facilities available for 
community use and the extent to which these facilities are 
used. Her findings included: 1) older school buildings are 
not functionally designed to serve as recreational centers 
of the community; however, new schools were being planned 
and built to include those resources that would facilitate 
community use; 2) school boards of the cities with smaller 
populations are providing mors adequate recreational 
facilities within school buildings than are cities with 
large populations; 3) school and recreation administrators 
are becoming m.ore cognizant of the advantages that result 
from cooperative endeavors; 4) school boards are becoming 
more aware of the importance of establishing a rental fee 
schedule and a written policy statement defining rules and 
regulations pertinent to community use; 5) although fees art^ 
being charged for use of facilities, the size of the 
municipality does not affect the rate of rental; 6) fev/er 
restrictions exist in cities with smaller populations; 
therefore, the extent cf buildina use is greater in smaller 
cities than in larger ones; 7) non-school aroups are 
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utilizing the newer elementary schools that provide 
recreation facilities, whereas, school organisations are 
using schools with which the organizations are associated; 
8) very few school playgrounds are designed for community 
use; 9) the lack of school buildings planned for diversified 
recreation programs and the lack of municipal recreation 
funds are the greatest deterents to the use of elementary 
schools by departments? of municipal- recreation; 10) there 
is general agreement among principals and between principals 
and recreation superintendents as to the relative ijnportance 
of various procedures that affect cooperative relationships 
between school districts and community organizations 
(McQuarrie, 1963) . 

In a 1965 study, Turner attempted to determine outdoor 
industrial and recreational uses being made of large rural 
and. suburban secondary school sites in North .Carolina, to 
ascertain the reasons that teachers and principals give 
for not using school sites more extensively for school and 
community industrial and recreational purposes, and to 
develop suggfistions for increasing school site use* He 
found that site facilities were used relatively little 
by community groups in the schools included in his study. 
He further indicated that this usage by commmity groups 
does not support the need for larger school sites; rather, 
he recommends more extensive utilization of existing 
fac i I i ties > 
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Concurrently f in Missouri the use of public school 
buildings was increasing. This was determined by Holland's 
study in 1966, the purpose of which was to analyze school 
board policies and administrative practices that influence 
community use of public school property. Ninety-*five 
percent of the responding districts reported having board 
policies relating to non-school use of school property; 
75% indicated that the policy use is in writing. It is 
interesting to note that althouah half of the respondents 
reported that the policy had been revised between 1963 
and 1965, less than 20% requested input from teachers, 
students, or patrons in formulating the revisions. Seventy- 
five percent of the respondents agreed that non-school 'Use 
of facilities was increasing in their districts.. Also of 
interest is that 82% of the districts indicated that groups 
and organizations had been refused permission to use school 
facilities for certain non-school activities wi.th some 
unfavorable results (several districts mentioned the 
opposition to school bond elections) . Holland also found 
that administrators believe that board policy regarding 
community use should be revised frequently to meet the 
chanqinq needs of the community or district, that taxpayers 
.ir-? not opposed to school property being used for community 
'Tr'urs, and that non-school crroups generally do not object 
*■) rayina a feo to use facilitio?. 

A similar study was undertaken by Hafen m Utah in 
; ' - :!*' ■ -^vic Luf'.t.^'i that /^Ithcu'^h problems are foun-l to 
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emerge when the community uses the facilities, many- 
potential difficulties can be forestalled through cooperative 
planning and by developing and using a sound written policy 
related to facility use. He further suggested that the 
school should be meeting the needs of all citizens within 
a conununity and that agencies should cooperate in planning 
and program delivery to provide the best possible service > 
Hafen found that although no wri.tten policy could jointly 
be applied to all school districts, a well-written and well- 
conceived policy statement does effect good will on the part 
of citizens and agencies. Generally, he found that districts 
were quite liberal in the types of community activities they 
permitted, and that urban-area schools were used more than 
rural schools. Other findings included: most districts 
preferred having a school official on hand during community 
activities; the majority of the districts charged a nominal 
rental fee, determined by the school board; the majority 
did not permit use of school equipment by community groups; 
that proper supervision and safety precautions were more of 
a legal concern since the passing of the Tort Liability 
Law (Hafen, 1958) . 

A subsequent study of the availability and extent of 
UHH r)r" school facilities in Utah vias undertaken by Thorstenson 
(19b')). He reached the follov/inq conclusions: 1) the state 
Liw;; of ''tah favored community use of public school facilities 
2) :n(n;t 'ii.stricts hafi written oolicies rolating to rornmunit-y 
;s.'; r> :M;i;lu- school f a o 1 1 1 t: I <^ s Wf?re aonorally availab'." 
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at times not conflicting with regular K-12 program operations-; 

4) the public was generally not aware of which facilities 
were available for use and the hourr» of availability; 

5) a serious limitation to greater use of facilities was 
the lack of adequate leadership and supervisiorr; 6) urban 
schools were utilijied to a greater extent than rural schools; 

7) reluctance to permit use of schools was exhibited by 
custodians, teaching staffs, and residents adjacent to schools; 

8) liberal use of school plant was encouraged except in cases 
of conmercial and religious groupsr 9) community, school, 

and religious leaders were generally weak in the cooperative 
planning, organizing and conducting of programs in the conununi 
10) senior citizens and pre-school children were not as 
involved as other groups; 11) there was no appreciable 
difference between the use of indoor facilities during the 
school year and during the summer months; and 12) outdoor 
facilities were utilized much more during the summer months 
than during the regular school year, particularly in the 
case of the high schools. 

In 1972 Otto replicated Thorstenson ' s study in the 
5n.atG of Wisconsin to ascertain the status of the avail- 
ability and extent of use of public school facilities. 
The foliowmq conclusions were the result of his study: 
the enablinq laws in Wisconsin were favorable to community 
us*-" of pnblLo school facilities: larcje urban districts had 
r-i I I - 1 i IT.-' ro'..:roa*- 1 '.ui det>rir tmtint s tViat utilized sch<-;ol 
r'v--'. li' :-^r> .v<t on .-5 1 v'^ 1 y ; snail ruril ■! i r. t r i<: tf. usua iy h'.ad 
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part-time; if any, recreation departments and used the 
fschools in the summer only; the more common cooperative 
relationship existed between the board of educati' n and 
the public recreation department; most districts had 
written policies pertaining to use of public school 
facilities .by non-^^school groups; all school facilities 
were generally available for community use---gymnasium 
and athletic fields were the most commonly requested; 
senior citizens and pre-school children generally mavde no 
use of school facilities; religious, commercial and political 
groups were generally not permitted; use of facilities 
was comparatively low in relation to the amount of time 
the plant could be used; the most frequent problem in 
facilities use by non-school groups was inadequate supervision 
and leadership. 

Koller (197 3) surveyed the availability and extent 
of use of public school facilities for community use in 
Alabama school districts * The following conclusions were 
reached: 1) Alabama state lav/s were favorable regarding 
community use of public school plants; 2) almost all districts 
made their facilities available for community use; 3) very 
few cooperative efforts existed between the boards of 
education and public recreation departments; A) 27% of the 
districts had written policy statements relative to use of 
.school facilities, re^liqious, conunercial, and political 
aroups woro conerally prohibited from usino school f ac i I l 1. 1 er> 
) tht} thrn^: most -^roc^uon^ ros t r le: t i ons mcludt^d a 1 Lc>w ir-i^: 
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no alcoholic beverages, smoking limit-Bd to certain areas 
(if at all)/ and reauiring a custodian or other school 
personnel on site during activities; 6) the most frequently 
used facilities included gymnasiums, athletic fields and 
auditoriums; 7) school-age children constituted generally 
the largest population of users; 8) pre-school children 
and senior citizens made no use whatsoever of public school 
facilities; 9) in many cases the total amount of non-school 
use did not exceed five hours per week; and 10) inadeo'uate 
leadership was cited as. the most .significant problem in 
facility use: most of the superintendents Purveyed had a 
favorable attitude toward the use of public school facilities 
by non--school groups. 

In 1977, Reasley conducted a study to determine the 
availability and extent of use of public school facilities 
for community education in Arkansas. He concluded that: 
Arkansas public schools are available for community education; 
Arkansas state laws were favorable to community use of public 
school facilities; most Arkansas school districts were too 
small to justify full-time cormimnity education programs; 
leadership for community education programs was provided by 
the superintendent in most districts; although most districts 
had written policies governing use of facilit:ies, these 
policies needed updating; the use of citizen advisory 
committees for community education had qreat potential for 
public school administration in Arkansas; c^ost of duplication 
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of community services could be reduced as a result of more 
cooperation between school people and community agencies; 
needs assessments were valuable tools unused by Arkansas 
schools; districts had few restrictions for use of 
school facilities or for activities of groups using 
facilities; trained, qualified leadership for community 
education was not available in most Arkansas school 
districts; although facilities were provided, fev/ districts 
provided financial support in the form of salaries for 
community education personnel? generally, facility 
availability greatly exceeded utilization; use of facility 
was most frequently on weekday evenings (rarely on weekends, 
holidays, or in the summer); the most neglected groups included 
pre-schoolers, senior citizens, and the handicapped; most 
facilities were planned primarily for traditional education, 
with little consideration for comaiiunity use; requirements 
or restrictions for the use of public school facilities 
did not appear to limit reasonable use by non-school groups; 
it was apparent that school people had not been prepared to 
accept the responsibility of leadership in community education; 
the idea that the public school served the total needs of 
the community was gaining fast acceptance by the public > 

Current research endeavors are presently being under- 
taken by Educational Facilities Laboratories, through a 
research and information program backed by tho C.S. Moth 
Found.it i'.Tn . V.FL Mas ril 'innt^ti to rjrer^arf! and i s s^m i n,i 1 1> 
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a series of six reports A_j:onc_erjried_^^^ to 
Community Sgho , !liHli}_il^£_£^?J™!L\^^^ ^__Cen t e r s , 

Manag i ng Conm\un i t y .gchoo l_Cen^ , Facility Issues i n 
^Q"?"^flj-^y School Centers, and A_^e£Ojirce_Jopk_on^^ 
§2_^l££i.._?®£!i^^. • These booklets have been prepared "for 
people who care about cominunity--development ^ human 
services delivery systems, and public funding, but are 
not necessarily professional administrators, planners, 
or archicects." (EFL, 1978, p, 4). 

^,ch Needs 

In April, 1971, a Research Symposium in Community 
Education was conducted at Ball State University, Muncie, 
Indiana at which time 251 questions relating to comjnunity 
education were identified. Another symposium was held in 
197 4 for purposes of addressing needed research in the field. 
More recently, the Research Committee of the National 
Community Education Association has concerned itself with 
research needs „ The following is a synthesis of research 
questions and/or needs that have been identified as crucial 
to community education development regarding facility 
utilization. 

1. Time and usage studies of school facilities. 

2. What is the cost of maintenance and operation 
of schools for extended program operations? 

3. What schools are roally involved in community 
♦^ducat ion? 

4. What is thic rolt? of v^mt nr ar'M \ooat i -^r-.a 1 
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5. What is the distinction between community 
schools and community education? 

The following research questions were derived from the 

existing literature and research: 

6. Flow can we develop facilities studies in the 
nation's schools in terms of time, usage, and 
costs? 

7. Does the nature of the facility affect program 
success? 

8. What potential methods are possible for meeting 
the costs of utilities and maintenance in 
facili.ties used for community education? 

9. What are the limitations on activities that 
can be conducted by community schools? 

10. What limitations, exist with regard to equipment? 
What school equipment can be used and by whom? 

11. What is the current status of charging fees 
for use of public school facilities? Who pays, 
what determines rates and what are the charges? 

12. Who are the personnel critical to efficient 
facility operations and use by community groups? 

13. What is the status of contractual arrangements 
between school districts and other agencies 
with regard to facility use? 

14. What are the effects of providing a larger range 
of services at the co; .imunity level through a local 
school? 

In recapitulation, the intent of this work was to 
identify and describe the state of the art of the literature 
and research with regard to facility utilization as it 
relates to the concept of comin\.mity education in an attempt 
to recomn\end critical research needs and to pose some 
critical research needs and some critical questions 
that relate to facility use patterns. Several persons with 
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expertise in the areas of facility use and conununity education 
assisted in generating additional research questions or 
needs. The follov^ing list represents questions that could 
be used to guide researchers in investigating the concept of 
facility utilization patterns in community education 
implementation. This list is by no means exhaustive, but 
represents opportunities for policy-makers, agencies, critics, 
and practitioners to obtain answers. 

15. How are restoration/renovation/operation costs 
met in Re-use situations? 

16. What financial support patterns exist? 

17. What are the results of experimental programs 
on usage patterns that exist, focusing on an 
agency such as a public library housed in a 
public school? Does a real or perceived 
problem exist? 

18. What is the extent to which requests for public 
facility use are made by public, private, or 
non-profit organizations for fund-raising or 
profit-making ventures? 

19. How does current legislation dealing with 
facility use and/or community education compare 
to legislation (state and federal) passed prior 
to 1970? 

20. What characterizes effective and ineffective 
facility use patterns where community education 
programs are in operation? 

21. If community educators intend to emphasize 
lifelong learning, what effect should this 
have on construction of facilities that will 
be conducive to lifelong learning programming? 

22. What modes of inauiry are appropriate to comniunity 
education research? 

2 3, Do community centers make a difference or effect 

I) quality of life in surrounding area? 2) property 
values in surrounding area? 3) vandalism and 
crime in surrounding area? 
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What criteria determine success or failure 
of centers? 

Do multiple-use facilities save capitol/ 
operating costs? 

What are the energy/environmental effects 
and/or factors in reference to community 
schools? 

What are the legal implications of facility 
utilization in community education programs? 

What are the ramifications of the emerging 
complexity of role changes, organization and 
management in a multiple use facility. 
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